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By the end of its conference 26 September, Labour had agreed 
to take all PFI contracts back “in house” across the public 
services, to ballot tenants on regeneration schemes, and to 
repeal all the anti union laws. 

These policies are great starts, taking Labour towards bold pro¬ 
working-class policies, but they are not enough without a commit¬ 
ment to a class-struggle socialism that looks to workers' struggle 
as the lever to change society 

Without that orientation Labour will have no "social move¬ 
ments" outside Parliament which are strong enough able to build 
support and pressure against the Tories and to mobilise the labour 
movement and working class communities. 


More page 6-7 
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Picturehouse workers to strike for nine days! See page 11 



Pull-out: 
Marx’s Capital 



Tories: clueless 
but callous 



Tory Party conference opened in 
Manchester on 1 October to large 
demonstrations. 

_ See page 5 

Uber: workers’ 
loss? 


The chair of the United Private Hire 
Drivers' union branch discusses Uber. 

See page 10 


Join Labour! 

Labour and the 
3.6% swing 



See page 4 
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NEWS 


More online at www.workersliberty.org 


Trade unions fight Macron’s reforms 


French president Emmanuel 
Macron is driving ahead with a 
package of decrees to 
dismantle trade union rights, 
collective agreements and job 
security. Olivier Delbeke 
presents a summary of the 
fight against these decrees. 


12 September 

A first call for action on 12 Sep¬ 
tember brought together the CGT, 
FSU and Solidaires trade union fed¬ 
erations who were joined by a very 
large majority of the local organisa¬ 
tions of the FO trade union federa¬ 
tion, who were voting with their 
feet against the anti-mobilisation 
policies of their general secretary JC 
Mailly and the federal FO leader¬ 
ship. 

UNEF, the centre-left student 
union, also took part in the demon¬ 
strations, underlining the fact that 
a majority of students have to work 
during their studies and so are di¬ 
rectly affected by attacks on work¬ 
ers' rights, which undermine their 
right to study 

The mobilisation brought to¬ 
gether 500,000 to 600,000 demon¬ 
strators and almost as many 
strikers. It was a first step. But the 
refusal of trade union leaders to de¬ 
mand the full withdrawal of the de¬ 
crees undermined the movement's 
political power. 

21 September 

The organisers of the 12 Septem¬ 
ber called for a mobilisation on 21 
September. This day of action was 
slightly smaller. Significantly, the 
CFDT trade union leadership sup¬ 



ported the mobilisation, because if 
it is to continue to play the role of 
the "sell-out bureaucrat" [as it did 
in the fight against the Juppe re¬ 
forms of 1995], it needs the govern¬ 
ment to not abolish that role. By 
turning entirely against all trade 
union representation in workplaces 
of less than 50 employees, the gov¬ 
ernment will sack the "sell-out bu¬ 
reaucrat". 

23 September — Melenchon 
and France Insoumise 

Jean-Luc Melenchon called for a 
national demonstration or an "out¬ 
pouring of the people" on Saturday 
23 September. 

This demonstration, far from 
calling for the withdrawal of the 


decrees, which were to be adopted 
the day before on 22 September, 
was instead to be about denounc¬ 
ing the "social coup d'etat", and to 
confirm Melenchon's status as the 
official opposition to Macron for 
the next five years. That is, Melen¬ 
chon is not for a general strike to 
bring down governments, but for 
respecting the electoral calendar. 

This initiative was unilateral: all 
leftwing parties and unions were 
summoned to rally behind this call 
without any possibility for discus¬ 
sion of methods or slogans. 

Melenchon reports that the demo 
drew 150,000. 

25 September — road hauliers 

The FO and CGT federations 
launched a national action on 25 
September which saw dozens of 
blockades at industrial sites or re¬ 
fineries. 

Road hauliers face the threat of 
losing the bonuses that make up a 
large part of their income under the 
current collective agreement (for 
overtime, long distance work, 
meals etc.), leading to losses of 
1,000 Euros a month. Rage and 
anger are building to a head in this 
super-exploited sector. 

The government has played the 
dockers a similar hand, announc¬ 
ing that it would not approve their 
last sectoral collective agreement 
with the CGT. 

28 September — pensioners 

The government plans to in¬ 
crease the CSG (Contribution So- 
ciale Generalisee, a general tax on 
wages and pensions, paid by work¬ 
ers and pensioners), saying that 
any pensioner who receives more 


Recognise Kurdish referendum result! 


On 25 September 3.5 million 
people (97.7%) voted for 
independence for Iraqi 
Kurdistan. Aso Kamal, a 
member of the Worker- 
Communist Party of Kurdistan 
and a Coordinator for the 
Centre for independence of 
Kurdistan, spoke to Solidarity. 


We have been campaigning for a 
referendum since 1999. 

We have had conferences in Kur¬ 
distan and across Europe, Canada 
and Australia and we have lobbied 
for support for a referendum. The 
issue has come to the fore since fed¬ 
eralism has been in collapse across 
Iraq since the rise of Daesh. 

The Baghdad Government is 
Shia Islamist and they have op¬ 
posed Kurdish rights, especially in 
disputed areas like Kirkuk. 

The EU Commission, UN and 
Russian Embassy refused our re¬ 
quests to monitor the vote and up¬ 
hold our right to self-determination 
under the UN Charter. 

In the UK The Minister of State 


for the Middle East for North 
Africa, Alistair Burt MP, wrote to 
me saying that our priority should 
be to fight ISIS and that this refer¬ 
endum is a distraction and you 
should be supporting the Iraqi 
Government fighting ISIS! 

But the vote has happened so we 
want recognition for the outcome. 
Baghdad are trying to sanction the 
Kurdish regions, closing airports 
and Iranian backed militias have 
threatened to attack Kirkuk. We 
completely condemn the Turkish 
and Iranian Government threats 
against the Kurdish people. 

Now we want support from 
unions, workers organisations and 
others to show they support this 
basic human rights of the Kurdish 
people. We want a secular state in 
Kurdistan, with equal rights for 
everyone. 

We think an international confer¬ 
ence supported by the UN to move 
forward on building a state and 
dealing with Baghdad and the 
other nations is the way forward. 

Barzani wants to go back to 
Baghdad and negotiate with the 


Iraqi Government. They want to 
appeal to Sistani, the Shia spiritual 
leader and have some kind of nego¬ 
tiation. Baghdad want them to re¬ 
nounce the result of the 
referendum. We absolutely reject 
this. 

We have to go to the UN and ask 
them to uphold our rights. They 
should recognise Kurdistan as a 
state. Through the UN we can put 
pressure on Turkey, Iran and others 
to stop them making these threats. 

The majority of Kurds support 
the result whether in Iraq, in 
Turkey and Iran as well as interna¬ 
tionally. It has been taken very pos¬ 
itively in the region. This is why 
Turkey and Iran are so afraid of the 
result, because others in Kurdistan 
will ask for the same rights. 

When we were in Kurdistan we 
supported and organised demon¬ 
strations to against the Baghdad's 
Government's offices and helped to 
monitor the voting and ensure peo¬ 
ple could use their vote. 

Our priority now has to be win¬ 
ning full recognition of the result 
and putting pressure on the Gov¬ 
ernment to respect it. 


than 1,200 euros a month is privi¬ 
leged! At the same time, the gov¬ 
ernment plans to scrap the ISF (Tax 
on Fortunes) in 2018 by exempting 
capital and luxury goods — luxury 
cars, yachts, private jets... it comes 
to eight billion euros' worth of 
presents to the rich! 

28 September 

A day of action with calls from all 
the pensioners' unions. 

28-29 September 

All this fed into the meeting of 
FO's National Confederal Commit¬ 
tee. General Secretary Mailly was 
in a clear minority, with a vote for 
a motion to organise a day of cross¬ 
sector strikes to demand the with¬ 
drawal of the decrees passing 
overwhelmingly, giving rise to ru¬ 
mours that Mailly will resign... 

10 October 

Finally, all the union federations 


in the public sector are calling for 
strike action against the pay freeze, 
public sector job cuts (120,000 an¬ 
nounced over 5 years and the im¬ 
mediate sacking of 150,000 workers 
on less-permanent contracts in the 
public sector), the increase of the 
CSG, the planned re-introduction 
of one day's stoppage of pay in 
cases of sickness... 

12 October: leaders, don’t go! 

The government wants to meet 
the trade union leaderships for yet 
another session of meaningless dis¬ 
cussions on 12 October. The mini¬ 
mal demand the rank-and-file 
should raise is this: boycott this lat¬ 
est masquerade because any partic¬ 
ipation tends to mean abandoning 
serious opposition. 

The parliamentary discussion 
of whether to definitively autho¬ 
rise the decrees will begin in the 
week of 20 November. There is 
no time to waste! 


£54 billion for private landlords 


By Gerry Bates 

Private landlords have become 
a dominant force in housing in 
Britain, raking in £54 billion in 
rent in the year June 2016 to 
June 2017, while the interest 
paid by house-buyers to banks 
and financiers went down to 
£27 billion. 

Almost half the rent payments 
are made by younger people, and 
the slice of household income 
spent on housing has trebled over 
the past 50 years. 

Young people pay higher rents 
for smaller, less secure rented flats 
and houses, and have longer com¬ 
mutes, than in the 1960s. 

Meanwhile some better-off 
older people are doing well. Into 
the 1990s households paying off 
their mortgages were almost dou¬ 
ble the number who had paid 


them all off. Since 2013-4 those 
better-off clear-and-free house¬ 
holds have outnumbered the 
mortgage-payers, making up 34% 
of all households compared to 
29% of mortgage-payers. 

Private renters are now 20% of 
all households — up from half 
that, or not much more, between 
1981 and the later Blair-Brown 
years. They were 50% of all house¬ 
holds in England in 1953, a per¬ 
centage which declined to 11% in 
1981 as council and housing-asso¬ 
ciation tenures went up from 18% 
to 32%, and owner-occupiers from 
32% to 57%. 

The Thatcher government 
pushed through the big cuts in 
private tenants’ rights which 
opened the way to today’s pri¬ 
vate-landlord profiteering, but it 
really took off only from the 
later Blair-Brown years. 


The next financial crisis 


By Colin Foster 

According to the Financial Times 
(1 October), credit-card and sim¬ 
ilar debt in the UK has been 
soaring since late 2013, and 
“regulators fear banks have un¬ 
derestimated the potential 
losses they face from borrowers 
unable to make repayments on 
their loans and credit cards in a 
downturn. 

"The Bank of England says that 
in a hypothetical stressed economic 
scenario the UK banking system 
would suffer consumer loan losses 
of about £30 billion over the next 
few years, representing a fifth of 
consumer credit." 

In late September Deutsche Bank 
researchers produced a report on 


'The Next Financial Crisis' 

Looking back to 1600, they show 
that since 1971 financial crises have 
become more and more frequent, 
on a scale exceeded only by the 
1920s and 30s. There is more and 
more debt in the system, moving 
round faster and faster, and with 
more potential tripwires in its cir¬ 
cuits. 

Any one of many stumbles could 
trigger a crash. The re-raising of 
central bank interest rates from 
their ultra-low levels since 2008 
could do it. 

So could a lunge into deflation 
in consumer prices, only nar¬ 
rowly avoided since 2008; or a 
correction of the zooming-ahead 
since 2009-10 of share and bond 
prices compared to consumer 
prices. 
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German far right scoops discontent 



By Stefan Schneider 

[Merkel’s centre-right Christian 
Democrat] CDU and the [Bavar¬ 
ian sister party of the CDU] CSU 
each had their worst result since 
1949. 

The [Social Democrats of the 
SDP] got the worst result in the his¬ 
tory of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many; and [far-right] AfD, 
according to official estimates, 
came away with 12.6% of the vote 
and 94 representatives in the Bun¬ 
destag. 

Alongside AfD, the [arch-neolib¬ 
eral] FDP had reasons to celebrate, 
namely 10.7% and 80 seats which 
brought them back into the Bun¬ 
destag, from which previous recent 
elections had banished them. 

The SPD continued their decline. 
They won a mere 20.5%, thereby 
'Topping" their previous worst- 
ever result (23% in 2009). As in 
2009, they were footing the bill for 
their work as part of the governing 
Grand Coalition. 

Yet Die Linke [The Left Party] 
cannot profit from the SPD's weak¬ 
ness. With a projected vote of 9.2%, 
they only finished 0.6% ahead of 
their 2013 result. But while almost 
430,000 SPD votes went to Die 
Linke, Die Linke lost almost as 
many votes to the AfD. 

What became even clearer was 
that Die Linke was not seen as an 
alternative to the AfD, when one 
takes into account that the AfD's 
main electoral successes were in the 
East, where Die Linke is historically 
strong and has been present in 
three federal state-level govern¬ 
ments. The loss in Thuringia was 
particularly large (6.6% down on 
2013) where Die Linke holds the of¬ 
fice of Prime Minister. 

The Federal Government bears 
the main responsibility for the 
growth of the AfD. Its right-wing, 
racist politics of the last few years 
allowed the AfD's propaganda to 


By Gerry Bates 

The Tory government has 
backed off from its talk of reduc¬ 
ing university tuition fees to 
£7,500, or of trying to enforce a 
range of fees differing markedly 
between universities. 

The only retreats it will make are 
to increase the income threshold 
above which ex-students start re¬ 
paying from £21,000 a year from 
£25,000 from April 2018, and to 
leave the maximum fee from Sep¬ 
tember 2018 at £9,250, rather than 
raising it to £9,500 as previously 
planned. 

The Government had previously 
planned for the threshold to be 
frozen indefinitely, so as to make it 
easier to sell off the student loan 
book to financiers, but now sug¬ 
gests that the threshold will rise in 
line with average earnings. 

The higher threshold level will 


take wing. The whole political dis¬ 
course had shifted to the right, so 
that the AfD was considered ac¬ 
ceptable in polite society. Election 
night showed this up particularly 
clearly, as CSU chief Seehofer let 
slip that it would be necessary to 
adopt even more AfD positions. 

The Federal election also showed 
that the old party system is increas¬ 
ingly eroded. While the govern¬ 
ment suffered massive 
punishments — their policies have 
lost the support of millions of peo¬ 
ple — only the AfD (and to a lesser 
extent the FDP) were in a position 
to profit from this. Die Linke has 
wretchedly failed to offer a leftwing 
alterantive to the sinking Grand 
Coalition. This alone explains the 
rise of the AfD. 

Surely many people voted for 
Die Linke in order to make their 
voice heard against AfD. That is 
clear. But, and particularly in East 
Germany, even more people turned 
away from Die Linke, because AfD 
was seen as more of a party of 
protest and opposition than Die 
Linke was. 


remain at £41,000. The interest rate 
charged on loans during study and 
up to the April following, and on 
outstanding balances when your 
income is above the higher thresh¬ 
old, will remain at RPI plus 3%, 
currently 6.1%, at a time when 
mortgage rates are more like 4%. 

As your income rises between 
the lower and the higher threshold, 
the interest rate charged increases 
from RPI to RPI+3. You also get 
charged the higher RPI+3 rate if the 
Student Loan Company is dissatis¬ 
fied with your response to de¬ 
mands for information. 

The increase in the lower thresh¬ 
old will not apply to students with 
pre-2012 loans. That part of the 
loan books has been, or is in the 
process of being, sold off, and the 
government dare not seem to cheat 
the buyers. 

Selling off the post-2012 loan 
book is for now in the Govern- 


Their rise can only indicate that a 
new strong left opposition has to be 
built; one which can offer more 
credible answers to social inequal¬ 
ity in this country than can the 
rightwing demagogy of AfD. What 
else can explain the fact that where 
Die Linke participated in govern¬ 
ment, this turned out to be to the 
AfD's advantage? How else to ex¬ 
plain that four years of Die Linke 
"leading the opposition" in parlia¬ 
ment hasn't worked out to the ad¬ 
vantage of Die Linke? 

So the question of the hour is: 
how can we build an opposition 
that does more than stand up 
against the rightward turn? We 
need an opposition that doesn't 
make any lazy compromises with 
the other parties, but rather goes on 
the offensive against the govern¬ 
ment's policy and opposes precari¬ 
ous work, the housing shortage, 
racism, sexism and hopelessness. 

• Abridged from the German left 
paper Klasse Gegen Klasse: 
bit.ly/afdl710. 

Translation by Michael Elms. 


ment's "too hard" basket. The sys¬ 
tem of high fees and student loans 
reduces spending as it appears in 
government accounts, because the 
government gets an "asset", a 
promise of a future stream of re¬ 
payments, in return for every loan. 
Yet the Government still pays out 
£14 billion a year and will not get 
most of it back. Current estimates 
are that 75% of ex-students will fail 
to make full repayments. 

Labour's policy of scrapping tu¬ 
ition fees reduces inequality of op¬ 
portunity and, in real terms, adds 
little public cost. 

Teenagers, even from poor 
backgrounds, are still willing to 
go into huge debt to get to uni¬ 
versity. But the fees-loans sys¬ 
tem has brought the number of 
part-time students down by 60% 
since 2006, and the number of 
older students down by 50%. 


By Gemma Short 

In May or June 2018 Ireland will 
hold a referendum on whether to 
repeal the near-total constitu¬ 
tional ban on abortion. 

This is a big deal for women in 
Ireland. The referendum would be 
won against the religious right, as 
with the 2015 referendum which 
voted in favour of same-sex mar¬ 
riages. Recent polling shows 82% in 
favour of some loosening of abor¬ 
tion laws. 

The referendum is the direct re¬ 
sult of a "citizen's assembly" where 
a demographically-balanced group 
of people came out in favour of re¬ 
pealing some of Ireland's abortion 
laws, in fact more than may be on 
the table in this referendum. 

The referendum will also be hap¬ 
pening only a month or two before 
an official Papal visit to Ireland, 
scheduled for August. 

The referendum, if won, would 
repeal the eighth amendment to the 
Irish constitution which reads: "The 
state acknowledges the right to life 
of the unborn and, with due regard 
to the equal right to life of the 
mother, guarantees in its laws to re¬ 
spect, and as far as practicable, by 
its laws to defend and vindicate 
that right." 

In reality the eighth amendment 
gives a foetus equal status in law 
with a woman, and often results in 
medical professionals refusing to 
carry out abortions even in situa¬ 
tions where they are legal, such as 
when the woman's life is in danger. 

As Professor of Law, Senator 
Ivana Bacik has written, the eighth 
amendment "is uniquely misogy- 
nistic, in that it expressly sets up the 
right to life of both the pregnant 
woman and the foetus that she car¬ 


ries in conflict - anticipating that 
a time would come when some¬ 
body would have to decide be¬ 
tween them." 

Currently a woman convicted of 
having had an illegal abortion can 
face up to 14 years in prison. There 
have been numerous cases of 
women who have died as a result of 
doctors not carrying out emergency 
terminations, like that of Savita Ha- 
lappanavar in 2012. 

Repealing the eighth amendment 
would not legalise, or decrimi¬ 
nalise, abortion in most cases. Abor¬ 
tion has been illegal since the 
foundation of the state of Ireland 
when British laws were incorpo¬ 
rated into the state legislature. The 
eighth amendment was introduced 
by referendum after a campaign by 
the Pro-Life Amendment Cam¬ 
paign who saw pro-choice progress 
in the UK and US and sought to 
tighten up abortion laws in Ireland. 

It is widely believed that a refer¬ 
endum is the least the government 
could do. On Saturday 30 Septem¬ 
ber tens of thousands marched in 
Dublin for the March for Choice. At 
the demo Caoimhe Doyle from the 
Abortion Rights Campaign accused 
the Government of attempting to 
"get away with the minimum it can 
do" on the topic, and urged those 
present to make their local TDs 
aware of the necessity for "free, safe 
and legal abortion access". 

But the referendum will also be 
an indicative vote on the poten¬ 
tial for wider changes on abor¬ 
tion law which would bring safe, 
free and legal abortions to 
women in Ireland in most circum¬ 
stances. 

• Repeal the Eighth campaign: 
www.repealeight.ie 
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Percentages of people preferring public to private 
ownership. From a survey by the Legatum Institute in 
October 2017. Full report at: bit.ly/2xR5cNo 


Tories keep student fees high 
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Q COMMENT 


Sexual preference and transphobia 


LETTER 


Solidarity 448 (20 September) carried an 
article called “Changing gender without 
defending boundaries”. 

In general we agree with this article's 
stance on the Gender Recognition Act, oppo¬ 
sition to scaremongering arguments and sup¬ 
port for transgender rights. However, we 
have serious concerns about some of the con¬ 
tent, particularly that which deals with sex¬ 
ual preference. 

This paragraph in particular causes con¬ 
cern: "Pat cites the idea of lesbians who re¬ 
fuse to have sex with transwomen who have 
penises being labelled transphobic. But it is 
legitimate to ask what the issue might be 
here. Assume this woman is indistinguish¬ 
able from a cis-woman. You are attracted to 
her, until you discover she is trans and / or 
has a penis. Is that not transphobia? In Aus¬ 


tralia there have been excellent studies about 
race 'preferences' in sexual partners, which 
show that the preferences are indeed just cov¬ 
ers for racism." 

There are many issues with this position. 
Firstly, instead of rebutting the continued 
focus on lesbian sexuality the article delves 
further into questioning the sexual prefer¬ 
ences of lesbian women. If we look at the sit¬ 
uation of being a lesbian in the world today 
and into recent history, some of the most vile 
ideas are things like "lesbians are just in need 
of a good fuck from the right penis". The no¬ 
tion that lesbians just haven't had good sex 
with a penis is widespread and lesbian sexu¬ 
ality continues to be oppressed. 

We need to be clear that people are allowed 
to have genital preference and this isn't ille¬ 
gitimate or an expression of transphobia. It's 
also not just about penises. Lesbians are enti¬ 
tled to be attracted only to "natal"/ cis 
women or to prefer women who were so¬ 


cialised as girls / women. That does give you 
a different experience of life. There is a need 
to talk about the way people are socialised 
and those modes of thinking that can't be 
covered by gender identification. 

Fundamentally we believe that people 
should be free to choose who to sleep with on 
whatever basis they want without being la¬ 
belled as having some form of bigotry. 
Human sexuality and sexual preference is 
complex. While it is influenced by socialisa¬ 
tion for sure — and so prejudices will affect 
preferences — genetic and evolutionary as¬ 
pects will also play a part. Preferences can be 
informed by prejudice. It doesn't follow that 
they all are. 

We also query the logical idea behind this 
part of the article that essentially all sexuality 
is fluid. That if all things were equal sexual 
preference shouldn't discriminate for any¬ 
one. But preferences are by their nature dis¬ 
criminatory. That doesn't mean they are 


based in prejudice, specifically transphobia 
as discussed here. 

There is also a need to discuss in more 
depth the growing use of the term cis. In the 
struggle for full legal equality some trans ac¬ 
tivists see it as necessary to define a group of 
the population as born with their gender not 
aligned with their biological sex (presuming 
then that a majority of the population are 
born with their gender aligned with their 
sex). There is a political value and explana¬ 
tory power in the term "trans". The political 
or explanatory value of the term cis is less 
clear. 

These issues go to the heart of people's per¬ 
sonal identities and as such need to be dis¬ 
cussed in a framework of respect and 
honesty 

We hope to continue these discussions. 

Ruth Willis , Angela Driver, ]anine Booth , and 

Carrie Bright 


Labour and the 3.6% swing 


LABOUR 


The Guardian columnist Suzanne Moore 
describes the Tory conference: “May visi¬ 
bly flinching at a direct question, in her 
babble of repetitive phrases that mean 
nothing. It is as if she is not really there. 
There is a vacancy at the top”. 

Bookmakers now make Jeremy Corbyn the 
favourite to be next prime minister. Their sec¬ 
ond-most-rated, at about 6/1 against, are 
Boris Johnson, David Davis, and Philip Ham¬ 
mond. 

Labour needs a swing of about 3.6% from 
the Tories (and a continued falling-back of 
the SNP, Lib-Dems, and UKIP) to win a par¬ 
liamentary majority. That figure will rise if 
the new parliamentary boundaries, due to be 
proposed by the Boundary Commission in 
September 2018, are introduced before the 
next general election, but the Tories' weak¬ 
ness makes it possible they will not be. 

3.6% looks slight compared to the 9.6% in¬ 


crease in its vote, over 2015, which Labour 
won in June 2017. However, the Tories also 
increased their vote in June compared to 
2015. 

The Tory-to-Labour swing was 2%. The 
biggest shift was the 11% drop in the Ukip 
vote, an unrepeatable movement since its 
score went below 2%. Labour also gained 
from the 2% drops which the Greens and 
SNP both suffered. 

SHIFT 

A Labour election victory requires a size¬ 
able further shift in voting patterns. 

It is far from impossible. The turnout 
among 18-24 year olds increased in June 
2017, but only to 55%, and turnout among 25- 
34 year olds was still below 60%. 

Those age-groups are heavily pro-Labour, 
and about 25% of the electorate. Bringing an 
extra 30% of the age bracket to the polls — in¬ 
creasing its turnout to 80-odd% — would 
bring Labour the extra votes we need. 

But it requires mobilisation. Labour in¬ 



creased its vote share by 15% over the elec¬ 
tion campaign in May-June thanks to a man¬ 
ifesto which was more left-wing than what 
the Labour leadership had been saying since 
Jeremy Corbyn's 2015 leadership campaign. 
The manifesto did not reflect an existing con¬ 
sensus. It won people over because it was to 
the left of what they expected. 

In fact, to be carried through, the left-wing 
measures listed in the manifesto would need 
to be supplemented by other left-wing meas¬ 
ures to combat sabotage and resistance by the 
rich, and in any case would mark only a first 
dose of social improvement, meagre and un¬ 
stable unless followed up by larger policies. 

Larger policies, and a much more effective 
effort to allow new Labour Party members, 
especially young members, to organise ac¬ 
tively and democratically in every area, are 
needed to bring the extra swing. Otherwise 
the Corbyn surge will falter and dissipate its 
political clout in quarter-measures. 

Jeremy Corbyn's talk, echoed by many on 
the Labour left, of Labour having reached 
easy waters where it can now coast in sync 
with social "consensus", is off the mark. 

"A new consensus is emerging", said Cor¬ 
byn, "from the great economic crash and the 
years of austerity, when people started to find 
political voice for their hopes for something 
different and better... 

"We need to build a still broader consensus 
around the priorities we set in the election, 
making the case for both compassion and col¬ 
lective aspiration. 

"This is the real centre of gravity of British 
politics. We are now the political main¬ 
stream". 

The emphasis on mainstream, centre- 
ground, and consensus encodes a future dan¬ 
ger: coalition government. 

"Progressive Alliances" in the form of pre¬ 
election pacts are off the agenda for now, 
after June 2017. But what if Labour comes out 
of the next election ahead of the Tories, but 
still way short of a majority? 

The good response will be the one Jeremy 
Corbyn voiced after 8 June: Labour should 
bid to form a minority government, on its 
manifesto, and challenge minor parties to 



How could Jeremy Corbyn become Prime 
Minister? 


back it or force a new general election. 

It needs to be made explicit now, though. 
If it comes down to it. Labour forming a 
strong and combative parliamentary opposi¬ 
tion to a weak coalition of Tories and minor¬ 
ity parties is the principled and better 
outcome, as against Labour doing a deal to 
govern with the SNP and Lib-Dems. 

A Labour-SNP-Lib-Dem coalition might in¬ 
troduce dribs and drabs from Labour's 2017 
manifesto, but it would certainly abort 
Labour's revival and kill off the radical open¬ 
ings created by the Corbyn surge. 

Remember Greece. After its 2015 election 
victory, Syriza formed a coalition with the 
right-wing nationalist Anel within hours, and 
the Syriza left was too taken aback even to 
protest much. That set the course for Syriza 
to renounce all its radical potential and be¬ 
come just another neoliberal governing party. 

No coalitions! Make Labour anti-capital¬ 
ist, and fight for an anti-capitalist workers’ 
government! 
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Tories: clueless but callous 


In an interview with the BBC shortly be¬ 
fore Tory Party Conference opened, 
Theresa May told Andrew Marr: “As Con¬ 
servatives, the arguments that we thought 
we’d had and won during the 1980s about 
the importance of free market economies 
— I think we thought there was a general 
consensus on that. And we now see that 
there wasn’t.” 

She had in mind the surge of support for 
Labour's left-wing manifesto and avowedly 
socialist leader that took away her parliamen¬ 
tary majority in June. But her remarks were 
also proved right by the findings of a survey 
by right-wing think tank Legatum, published 
29 September, that a majority of the UK pub¬ 
lic are in favour of sweeping nationalisations 
of industry, a maximum wage, the abolition 
of zero-hours contracts. A majority have a 
more favourable opinion of socialism than of 
capitalism. 

This loss of public confidence in capitalism 
seems to have infected the Tory Party confer¬ 
ence. The party appears paralysed - not only 
by the scrabbling for a new leader, or the 
looming catastrophe of a Brexit process that 
no minister appears to understand - but 
paralysed politically, unable to confidently 
defend its current course or decisively plot a 
new one. 

The major policies announced so far run 
from the feeble to the vindictive. The party's 
baffled, embarrassed decision to offer to 
freeze tuition fees at their current level is 
wretched from every angle. The proposal in 
no way improves the functioning of an un¬ 
workable funding system - studies by the 
same IFS have indicated that as many as 70% 


of students will never finish paying off their 
loans — and politically it signals that the To¬ 
ries realise how unpopular the policy is, but 
also that they have no idea of how to funda¬ 
mentally change it. No informed observer 
can take the policy seriously on its own 
terms; and it is a major vindication of years 
of student and labour movement agitation 
for free education. 

The Tories' flagship proposal on housing is 
less of an apology and more of a sick joke: at 
a time when housing charity Shelter esti¬ 
mates that the current housing benefit freeze 
is threatening a million people with home¬ 
lessness; and 76,000 families started this year 
in emergency temporary accommodation; 
the response announced at this conference 
was an additional £10bn for Help to Buy, a 
scheme to assist a limited number of reason¬ 
ably solvent young families buy their houses. 
The proposal will do nothing to help the ma¬ 
jority of housing crisis victims, and is geared 
to provide the Tories with political cover for 
refusing to build social housing while run¬ 
ning down the social housing stock. 

Amber Rudd was wheeled out to provide 
a macabre distraction, making a speech in 
which she evoked a series of gruesome bad¬ 
dies — internet terrorists, paedophiles and 
acid attackers — as a prelude to a tried-and- 
tested crowd-pleaser: eye-popping, spittle- 
flecked calls for impossibly draconian and 
invasive police powers. If promising 15 
years' jail time for viewing "online terrorist 
material" wasn't theatrical enough, Rudd 
rounded up with the imperious declaration 
that she didn't need to know how encrypted 
messaging systems like WhatsApp work in 


order claim for the police the right to snoop 
on them. 

The Tory leadership struck its most confi¬ 
dent note with its stern declaration that in 
spite of the universal criticism heaped upon 
Universal Credit, its roll out would continue. 
Implementing a revised benefits system that 
pays in arrears, thereby condemning 
claimants to taking on debt, falling into rent 
arrears, and facing hunger and eviction was 
considered essential to maintaining the PM's 
prestige. 

None of the foregoing provided an impres¬ 
sive backdrop for Chancellor Philip Ham¬ 
mond when he made his stab at a serious 
ideological defence of the free market. 

Following a decade in which real wages 
have fallen (the worst performance in Europe 
by any other country except Greece); in a 
year in which Moody's Investors Service has 
warned that people in the UK are spending 
their savings and racking up personal debts 
unseen since the 2008 crash; and when offi¬ 
cial figures indicate that child poverty has 
once again risen again to four million, with 
further increases forecast; for the Chancellor 
to make a speech claiming that the free mar¬ 
ket "frees people", that the UK economy is 
"fundamentally strong", or that the Conser¬ 
vatives "make a clear commitment to the 
next generation: that they will be better off 
than us; and that their children will be better 
off again than them" can hardly have in¬ 
spired confidence, even among his own most 
determined supporters. To anyone outside 
the bubble, it sounds callous and self-delud¬ 
ing. 

But the disarray of the Conservative Party, 
and even the widespread support for nation¬ 
alisations and socialism over capitalism 
recorded by the Legatum poll, won't deliver 
meaningful change by themselves. 

Unless we build a determined opposition, 
bearing a confidence-inspiring alternative, 
the Tories can hold out until 2022, and have 
their measures "stick" after that. 

A broad, general support for socialism 
is good: but to sweep the old order away, 
it must be organised into a political force, 
and defined and clarified into a real pro¬ 
gramme for breaking the power of the 
rich. 
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Browse and buy books from 
Workers' Liberty on the book¬ 
shop section of our new web¬ 
site! 

www.workersliberty.org/books 


Help us raise 
£20,000 to 
develop our 
website 

The newly restructured Workers’ 
Liberty website is online at 
www.workersliberty.org 

Our website, including its exten¬ 
sive archive, aims to help build a dif¬ 
ferent kind of socialist culture — 
one where discussion and self-edu¬ 
cation are cherished. 

From Trotskyist newspapers of 
the 1940s and 50s, to older Marxist 
classics, to discussion articles on 
feminism, national questions, reli¬ 
gion and philosophy and resources 
such as guidelines for Marxist read¬ 
ing groups — it’s all there on the 
Workers’ Liberty website. 

To make our archive more acces¬ 
sible we have paid for professional 
help to make all content fully inte¬ 
grated, searchable by date and sub¬ 
ject, and optimised for mobile 
reading. We still need to finance a 
website co-ordinator to ensure our 
coverage is up to the minute and 
shared on social media. We have to 
raise £20,000 by our conference in 
November 2017. Any amount will 
help. 

Since our last issue of Solidarity 



we have raised £100 froma Solidar¬ 
ity reader. Thanks to all who have so 
far donated. 

• If you would like to donate by paypal go 
to www.workersliberty.org/donate 

• Or set up an internet bank transfer to 
“AWL”, account 20047674 at Unity Trust 
Bank, Birmingham, 60-83-01 (please 
email awl@workersliberty.org to notify us 
of the payment and what it’s for); or 

• Send a cheque payable to “AWL” to AWL, 
20E Tower Workshops, Riley Rd, London 
SE1 3DG (with a note saying what it’s for). 
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Make Labour anti-capitali 


By Simon Nelson 

By the end of its conference (22-26 Sep¬ 
tember) Labour had voted to take all PFI 
contracts back “in house” across the pub¬ 
lic services, to ballot tenants on regener¬ 
ation schemes, and to repeal all the anti 
union laws. 

These policies are great starts, taking 
Labour towards have bold pro-working class 
policies but they are not enough without a 
commitment to a class-struggle socialism that 
looks to workers' struggle as the lever to 
change society 

Without that orientation Labour will have 
no "social movements" outside Parliament 
which are strong enough able to build sup¬ 
port and pressure against the Tories and to 
mobilise the labour movement and working 
class communities. 

There was revolt against the blandness and 
lack of anything radical in the National Pol¬ 
icy Forum reports. There were four attempts 
to refer back specific areas of the reports, on 
welfare and benefit cuts, NHS privatisation, 
on education and on Brexit. All other than 
Brexit were successful even with some of the 
major unions voting against. This is a small 
but not insignificant step and could foster 
healthy spirit of revolt against the old bu¬ 
reaucratised policy-making, in favour of gen¬ 
uine participation and radicalism. 

Over 1,000 CLP delegates and 13,000 visi¬ 
tors attended the conference. In contrast to 
the muted and right-wing conference of 2016, 
from the outset it was clear that Corbyn's 
supporters were dominant. 

More delegates were able to speak and 


Richard Barbrook, named as John Mc¬ 
Donnell’s adviser on “war-gaming” for a 
future Labour government, spoke to Soli¬ 
darity 

I’m in the process of doing the bureau¬ 
cracy to go part-time in my university job 
and work part-time in the Labour leader’s 
office on role-plays for likely problems 
were we get into government. 

The media have picked up on the phrase 
"war games" because it sounds more sexy, 
but really it's role-plays. 

John McDonnell in Brighton talked about 
a run on the pound as the thing we should 
role-play for. But it might not be that. With 
the mess the Tories are making, the pound 
might well go up on Labour taking office. 
Another possibility is another banking col¬ 
lapse like 2008. 

I've drawn in friends who are Labour peo¬ 
ple but have set up role-play exercises for 
NATO, for the civil service, and so on. We're 
having a Skype meeting tomorrow, with 
other role-play experts, to discuss plans. 

We're planning role-play exercises with the 
Foreign Office team about when British 
might intervene in a foreign country. Obvi¬ 
ously a Labour government would be reluc¬ 
tant to do that, after what we saw under the 
last Labour government, but there are in¬ 


there was real debate at conference. However 
,overall the structure of the conference re¬ 
mained that of previous years, one designed 
to limit discussion. And there was the usual 
over representation of councillors and union 
big-wigs speaking. 

If Labour is to take on the power of the rich 
and oppose austerity they will have to be 
much bolder. Motions that committed 
Labour to a more radical and anti-capitalist 
strategy were put forward but were ruled out 
of order. For example, Leeds West's motion 
to nationalise the banks. 

Labour's conference is not like those of the 
major unions, the TUC, or even the National 
Union of Students. During any one session 
you could be discussing two separate Na¬ 
tional Policy Forum reports plus a couple of 
composited motions. The debate structure is 
a mess. Currently there are no standing or¬ 
ders. Delegates will have to wait till the 2018 
conference, when a motion from Islington 
North, arguing for the principle of Standing 
Orders, will be discussed. 

The tone of almost all the speeches was 
broadly left wing, and the reception for most 
of those speeches was incredibly enthusiastic. 
Multiple standing ovations were made; there 
were long gaps in the debates for rapturous 
applause, whatever the topic being dis¬ 
cussed. 

Contradictory speeches were vigorously 
applauded. In one session one delegate called 
for the abolition of all detention centres and 
an end to inhumane treatment of migrants, 
while another said that MI5 and MI6 and the 
rest of the secret services were the real heroes 
in the fight against terrorism. Both speeches 
were very popular. That was not untypical. 


stances where it might be politically correct. 

But we're also planning training exercises 
for Labour activists on issues a Labour gov¬ 
ernment may face — for example, a mega¬ 
game based on Chris Mullin's 1982 novel A 
Very British Coup. 

The problem with Syriza in Greece is that 
they had no plan B, beyond maybe some 
vague thoughts about reintroducing the 
drachma. We want to have plan B, plan C, 
etc. — try out the different scenarios — get 
people to think about different possibilities. 

The only thing that's weird about that is 
that people think it's weird. 

It cannot be just a top-down exercise. We're 
starting with role-plays with the Treasury 
team about a run on the pound, and things 
like that, because we've got to start some¬ 
where, but we want to do the role-play exer¬ 
cises also with Labour Party members. 

The discussion needs to be done with base. 
We need to get the membership to discuss the 
issues. I had a meeting with John McDonnell 
a couple of weeks ago when we discussed 
that. 

We’re going to start on the role-plays 
before Christmas, and taking it out to the 
base as soon as possible. We’ve got 
maybe only 18 months before Labour is in 
government. 


The lack of structure causes problems of 
democracy. There is a farcical culture sur¬ 
rounding the process of delegates being 
called to speak. With a notable exception in 
Claudia Webbe, the chairs had their own lists 
of who they would call supplemented, it ap¬ 
peared, by whoever could stand on a chair, 
have a crowd surrounding them asking them 
to be picked, or wave increasingly ludicrous 
items (inflatable dragons, parrots, flashing 
LED portraits of Jeremy Corbyn, flags etc.). 
One chair openly admitted they could not see 
any of the delegates from the Eastern and 
Yorkshire and Humber Regions located in the 
tiered seating. Another chair had to be forced 
to take people only after mass uproar... this 
was followed by another round of rapturous 
applause. 

While important motions and policy were 
discussed and passed, some of the better con¬ 
tributions came from questions to the treas¬ 
urer. Delegates from Bristol North West, 
South East Cornwall and Newark argued 
that the central party office is not sending 
money where it is needed or given to local 
parties to run effective campaigns. The cur¬ 
rent balance of funding within the Labour 
Party is indeed skewed, with 95% of funds 
going to the central party. If we want local 
parties to become hubs of effective and bold 
campaigning, to foster Young Labour groups 
and other activities, a review of the funding 
is needed. 

Conference 2017 was a big step forward in 
many ways, but there are two things that 
members must urgently fight to change. 

One is the way conference is run. We need 
to push for a much more open and demo¬ 
cratic conference that takes the time to debate 


A Very British Coup is a novel pub¬ 
lished in 1982 by Chris Mullin, a jour¬ 
nalist who later became a Labour MR 

A Labour government under a left- 
wing leader, Harry Perkins, takes office 
in the early 90s. MI5 conspires with the 
City and the press barons against the 
government. 

Aid comes from the US President and 
right-wing union leaders. 

Eventually Perkins is pushed into re¬ 
signing, and the King appoints a Labour 
right-winger as prime minister in his 
place, over the protests of Labour's Na¬ 
tional Executive. 

In the novel, intervention by the rank 
and file of the labour movement is very 
limited. "The news was received by dis¬ 
may by Labour Party members through¬ 
out the country. 

"There were a number of arrests for the 
daubing of anti-Royalist slogans. In Glas¬ 
gow serious rioting occurred on succes¬ 
sive nights. In London all police leave 
was cancelled and security was intensi¬ 
fied in public buildings". 

But the resistance subsides quietly: 
it is a “very British” coup. Can we 
build the basis for a less “very British” 
outcome? 


big issues, we should end the rally-like 
speeches and stitched up votes. 

That includes getting better delegations 
from the unions as well as the local parties. 
For instance left wing rule changes and 
moves, such as referring back the Conference 
Arrangement Committee report, were de¬ 
feated because the major unions dominated 
the block vote. 

60 emergency resolutions were ruled out of 
order, and the only ones allowed onto the 
agenda came from Unite and the GMB, be¬ 
cause both the CAC and TULO (the umbrella 
group for affiliated unions) wanted to stop 
important issues coming to conference floor. 

There is growing pressure from the left in 
the party to do something more than just say 
how bad the cuts are, the majority of which 
are being made in local government. Yet there 
was no discussion on the cuts at conference. 

At the same time as more new activists are 
drawn in, many will be push forward to 
stand in council elections, especially where 
right wing councillors can be deselected. But 
if the Labour's strategy is to be vocal against 
the cuts while swinging the axe on behalf of 
the Government, instead of building a strong 
coalition against the cuts, many of these ac¬ 
tivists will be sucked into making bad deci¬ 
sions. Their support for Corbyn will be mere 
gloss on making the exact same cuts as their 
right-wing predecessors. 

The rule change that caused the most con¬ 
troversy was proposed by the Jewish Labour 
Movement. It made changes to the conditions 
of membership that would provide the Na¬ 
tional Executive Committee with additional 
powers to deal with "conduct prejudicial to 
the party", e.g .racism, homophobia, misog- 


0h Jeremy Corbyn? 

A more pernicious and probably contro¬ 
versial issue is the unstoppable adula¬ 
tion and hero worship of Jeremy 
Corbyn. 

Not all of the adulation is the fault of the 
enthusiastic delegates in the room. The 
Labour machine now appears to be cashing 
in on Corbynmania with a range of Cor¬ 
byn-themed items. 

It is very impressive that a whole crowd 
at the Pyramid Stage at Glastonbury are so 
enthused they chant his name, but do we 
really need a seven minute delay in his con¬ 
ference speech to chant, or the chanting of 
his name when other Shadow Ministers 
speak? Or delegates taking valuable time 
to ask pointless self congratulatory ques¬ 
tions about the importance of Corbyn? 

All of this must stop. 



Planning Labour’s “war games” 
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Joining in the applause 



yny, disability discrimination, and anti¬ 
semitism. 

It was clear the motion would be passed, 
but a vocal bloc denounced the JLM as a hos¬ 
tile element seeking to disparage ordinary 
members of the party and provide cover for 
an attack on the right to "free speech on Is¬ 
rael." Naomi Wimborne-Idrissi of the Jewish 
Voice for Labour group said that Labour does 
not have a problem with Jews, implying that 
the rule's mention of antisemitism alongside 
racism is an unnecessary addition designed 
to damage criticism of Israel. 

If antisemitism in the Labour Party is no 
more prevalent than in wider society that is 
hardly cause for celebration or dismissal. As 
on every other issue of discrimination it is 
perfectly logical and correct for Labour mem¬ 
bers and the party to hold itself to a much 
higher standard. 

In fact there is a problem with antisemitism 
on the left and in the labour movement, and 
the JLM is right to insist that this should be 
tackled. This has got to be through rational 
discussion and education on the core issues. 
We have done more then any organisation on 
the left to write about and uncover the roots 
of left antisemitism, the Stalinist and other in¬ 
fluences which have allowed it to spread. 

Our issue with the JLM is that we are 
not happy with loosely-worded new disci¬ 
plinary rules to deal with the issue. Espe¬ 
cially when there is already a culture in the 
Labour Party of expulsions without hear¬ 
ing or appeal. 

Fighting for 
free movement 

Conference delegates voted not to pri¬ 
oritise Brexit as an area to discuss, and 
so there was no opportunity to discuss 
the Labour Campaign for Free Move¬ 
ment’s motion and others on this issue. 

It appears there was a coordinated effort 
from Momentum, the Campaign for 
Labour Party Democracy and the Leader's 
Office ensured only areas where there was 
broad agreement were discussed. 

This is shameful. The idea that disagree¬ 
ments should not be discussed for fear of 
disunity are wrong. There is wide dis¬ 
agreement in the party on Brexit and the 
leadership has no clear policy. Keir 
Starmer's speech impressively used a lot 
of words to say absolutely nothing. 

Conference was only able to discuss 
Brexit in reference to a very bland National 
Executive statement, with no chance to 
vote on anything. The leadership may 
think it is being clever by remaining eva¬ 
sive on the issue but members have now 
had no say on what Labour's policy 
should be on one of the biggest issues in 
politics. A motion defending free move¬ 
ment might well have passed. Speeches in 
favour of free movement and received 
strong support. The leadership of the Party 
and of Momentum are split on the issue. 

Opponents of debate denounced the 
proponents of free movement as being 
universally in favour of arbitrarily over¬ 
turning the result of the Brexit vote. 


First time at 


By a conference delegate 

One of the most exciting outcomes of the 
conference was the motion passed which 
committed to repeal the Trade Union Act 
and anti-union laws introduced in the 
1980s and 90s, arguing for unions to be 
“freed from legal shackles” and for work¬ 
ers to have an “effective right to strike”. 

This part of the motion came from a model 
motion from The Clarion , which is great be¬ 
cause previous attempts to introduce similar 
policy have been blocked in compositing. I 
think we need to build on this, by pushing 
for these policies to become a central part of 
Labour's campaigning. 

What was bad was the successful attempt 
by the leadership of the major left-wing fac¬ 
tions to prevent us from debating and voting 
on a strong stand to defend and extend free 
movement and migrant rights. They feared 


Local parties who submitted rule change 
motions were asked to remit. 

Three rule changes endorsed by the Na¬ 
tional Executive were put to conference and 
all were passed. 

Under one rule change, the National Exec¬ 
utive Committee will now have one extra 
trade union delegate, and three new members 
elected directly by members in the Con¬ 
stituency Labour Party section. Another rule 
change decreased the threshold of nomina¬ 
tions for Leader (from MPs and MEPs) from 
15% to 10% for nominations. 


Conference 

this debate could split the left or embarrass 
the leadership, and some of them oppose free 
movement. We were left with a fairly non¬ 
committal statement from the National Exec¬ 
utive. 

At a time when the dominant narrative 
and the direction of the Labour leadership is 
towards restricting free movement, that was 
a serious failure. 

That there is a significant disagreement on 
this issue is a reason why it is more impor¬ 
tant to debate it openly and at conference, 
and that it is more important to debate than 
areas where 99% of delegates will vote in 
agreement with the Labour leadership. It is 
now even more important than ever for us to 
campaign boldly inside and outside of 
labour for free movement and migrant's 
rights. 

The conference was very big, left-wing and 
often vibrant. On issues such as NHS and 
schools delegates successfully pushed for the 
party to have a bolder position. We also 


All local parties agreed to remit their rule 
changes apart from Brighton Pavilion who in¬ 
sisted on pushing forward with their rule 
change to remove the "contemporary" restric¬ 
tions on motions that can be submitted to 
conference. That rule change was voted down 
despite being backed by a majority of local 
party delegates. 

Labour Party members have been critical of 
the way that slates for the Centre Left Grass¬ 
roots Alliance are drawn up, especially the in¬ 
clusion of figures like Ann Black, who would 
not describe herself as being on the left of the 


elected left-wing representatives to the Na¬ 
tional Constitutional Committee. Many left 
wing delegates saw and felt all of this and 
felt elated; many told me how amazing the 
conference is. After many years of the right- 
wing calling most of the shots at conference, 
this is understandable; but my vision for con¬ 
ference and for the Labour Party is much 
bolder, so the victories for me were bitter¬ 
sweet. 

My vision is of a lively, genuinely demo¬ 
cratic and sovereign conference, and it still 
has a long way to go in terms of democratic 
structures and culture. Momentum, as the 
largest faction, and the largest faction on the 
left, needs to be democratised. From what I 
heard, this conference was a good step for¬ 
ward democratically from last year, so hope¬ 
fully we're heading in the right direction! 

Next year we’ll have a more left-wing 
Conference Arrangements Committee, 
and good rule-changes have been remit¬ 
ted to a democratic review, so we should 
keep up the pressure. 

• Reports on motions, and The World 
Transformed: theclarionmag.org 


party. 

Momentum has now asked people inter¬ 
ested in standing for the NEC to fill in an ap¬ 
plication and has given them just two days 
before the applications will be looked at by 
officers of the Momentum National Co-ordi¬ 
nating Group. 

It is unclear what the criteria will be to 
select these candidates, but they are very 
likely to get onto the National Executive if 
they receive Momentum’s endorsement. 


Changing the rules 
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Kautsky and ideas “from outside” 



By Colin Waugh 

In Chapter 3 of The Russian Revolution: 
When workers took power, Paul Vernad¬ 
sky discusses Lenin’s 1901/1902 docu¬ 
ment What Is To Be Done?, referring 
among other things to Lars T. Lih’s 2005 
book, Lenin Rediscovered. 

Later (ppl63-169) Paul demolishes Lih's 
claim that in 1921 Lenin was still a disciple of 
Karl Kautsky. In Chapter 3, however, he 
broadly accepts Lih's approach to What Is To 
Be Done?, which is that it's primarily about 
urging revolutionaries in Russia to model 
their activity on methods used by the SPD in 
Germany He discusses the 1902 passage by 
Kautsky which Lenin both paraphrased and 
quoted with approval, the idea in both cases 
being, that, left to themselves, workers could 
develop only trade-union consciousness, and 
hence that the idea of modern socialism had 
to be brought to them "from outside" by its 
originators, Marx and Engels. I agree with 
Kautsky that what Marx and Engels did was 
decisive, but disagree with him about what 
this was, and what enabled them to do it. 

Lih argues that the "from outside" idea 
was uncontroversial amongst intended read¬ 
ers of What Is To Be Done? and that Lenin used 
it only to win an argument. Either way, I feel 
that what's involved is more important than 
this. Paul recognises one reason for this when 
he says (pll2) that in his quote and para¬ 
phrase: "Lenin is reiterating the basic Marxist 
proposition that in bourgeois society, the rul¬ 
ing ideas . . . are those of the ruling class", 
and that this "is a key explanation for why 
workers do not simply draw socialist conclu¬ 
sions from the experiences of their exploita¬ 
tion". 

One problem with Lih's approach is that, 
although Lenin quoted Kautsky's formula¬ 
tion with approval in What Is To Be Done?, 
much of what he said there, for example 
when he talked about "embryonic conscious¬ 
ness" (translated by Lih, however, as "embry¬ 
onic form of purposiveness") and again in 
the footnote (number 11) that he attached to 
the Kautsky quote, shows that he was al¬ 
ready beginning to adopt a different ap¬ 
proach — a point made also by Hal Draper 
in his 1990 document 'The Myth of Lenin's 
"Concept of the Party" or What they Did to 
What Is To Be Done?' 

Kautsky had claimed that a draft for the 
Austrian Party's 1901 programme left the 


door open to revisionism, by implying that 
workers develop socialist consciousness 
spontaneously as a result of their exploited 
situation, thereby allowing revisionists to cite 
the supposed counter-instance of England, 
where a large proletariat showed little sign of 
embracing revolutionary socialist ideas. He 
pointed out that the Austrian party's 1888 
Hainfeld Programme had guarded against 
this by emphasising that the idea of socialism 
originated with traditional intellectuals. 
However, Kautsky's approach assumes that 
the essentials of modern socialism were de¬ 
fined once and for all at one point — or at 
least during one period — and thereafter had 
only to be disseminated. This is wrong, be¬ 
cause the world changes — for example, pro¬ 
duction and hence the working class is 
repeatedly restructured — so, unless we keep 
on developing them, socialist ideas can 
decay, and even turn into weapons in the 
hands of the ruling class. But by asserting 
that Marx and Engels created their concep¬ 
tion of socialism in isolation from workers, I 
feel that Kautsky also rejected a key element 
in Marx's way of understanding the world. 

PROBLEM 

This problem is apparent also in chapters 
5 and 6 of section 11 in The Class Strug¬ 
gle, Kautsky’s commentary on the SPD’s 
1891 Erfurt Programme. 

The discussion there is much longer and 
makes interesting points but still comes 
down eventually to the same mistake, which 
was to return to a position that Marx had 
early on and rightly abandoned. 

In late 1843 Marx wrote that: "As philoso¬ 
phy finds its material weapons in the prole¬ 
tariat, the proletariat finds its intellectual 
weapons in philosophy." This recognised the 
necessity for interaction between traditional 
intellectuals and workers, but could imply 
that the workers must do all the routine or¬ 
ganising and at the same time simply accede 
to the intellectuals' model of what should 
happen. But within two years he moved to a 
different approach. For example, in 1845, in 
a note to himself, he famously wrote that, 
"The [crude] materialist doctrine concerning 
the changing of circumstances and upbring¬ 
ing forgets that circumstances are changed by 
[humans] and that the educator must himself 
be educated. This doctrine must, therefore, 
divide society into two parts, one of which is 
superior to society. The coincidence of the 


changing of circumstances and of human ac¬ 
tivity or self-change can be conceived and ra¬ 
tionally understood only as revolutionary 
practice." 

To me, this says, rightly, that we under¬ 
stand the world mainly through working in 
and on it, which in turn implies that most in¬ 
sights into how it functions must be arrived 
at by workers — people who until recently 
have been shut out from mainstream educa¬ 
tion altogether, or at least beyond a basic 
level, and also from the chance to express 
themselves in writing, let alone print. This in 
turn implies that in class society the elabora¬ 
tion of such insights into transferable con¬ 
cepts — ideas, if you like — has usually been 
restricted to intellectuals produced by the rul¬ 
ing class in the interests of its continued dom¬ 
inance. Further, given that historically the 
vast majority of changes to circumstances 
have taken place through work, especially 
work with a large physical component — i.e. 
have been made by slaves, serfs, peasants, ar¬ 
tisans or industrial workers — it's also a com¬ 
pressed way of saying that, to be properly 
so-called, education, at least of adults, and in¬ 
cluding the education of class struggle ac¬ 
tivists, is necessarily dialogic. In other words, 
Marx thought that would-be socialists who 
had been trained through mainstream higher 
education to elaborate ideas must both teach, 
and within that same process be taught by, 
those whose central experience was of hands- 
on work. 

If so, this must have happened with Marx 
and Engels themselves, because if not it's 
hard to see how one person who had never 
performed alienated labour and another who 
had performed it only at a desk in a firm part- 
owned by his father could have come up 
with a conception of socialism, as expressed 
for example in the Communist Manifesto, 
that centres on working-class agency. And in 
fact there's every reason to think that be¬ 
tween 1843 and 1845 the nature of work was 
explained to them by the artisans with whom 
they associated in the League of the Just, and 
by the textile workers who Engels talked 
with in Lancashire, including his partner. 


Mary Burns. In other words, along with their 
observation of events like the 1844 uprising 
by linen-weavers in Silesia, their world out¬ 
look was shaped by their participation with 
workers in a sustained process of reciprocal 
and mutual education. 

MODEL 

Kautsky’s model overlooks this aspect al¬ 
together. 

According to him, some unspecified factor 
made Marx and Engels reflect on the writings 
of economists such as Adam Smith and 
David Ricardo, and this led them to create a 
worldview that they then communicated to 
working-class activists, who in turn spread it 
to wider groups of working-class people, a 
process to be repeated as fresh groups of 
workers entered industrial production. In 
this model, then, rather than dialogue of the 
type described above, you have two phases, 
in both of which, however, the movement of 
ideas is one-way. Or, as the Hainfeld pro¬ 
gramme, co-authored by Kautsky, put it, "the 
particular program of the Social Democratic 
Workers' Party in Austria" is to "fill [the pro¬ 
letariat] with consciousness of its condition 
and its tasks". 

In the early 1930s, arguably reflecting on, 
among other things, the failure to bring about 
a revolution in Germany and consequent iso¬ 
lation of the Soviet Union, Antonio Gramsci 
wrote about the need for socialist thinkers 
and organisers to "work out and make coher¬ 
ent the principles and the problems raised by 
the masses in their practical activity", to 
"never forget to remain in contact with" the 
broad mass of working-class people, and "in¬ 
deed [to] find in this contact the source of the 
problems [they] set out to study and to re¬ 
solve". 

In doing so, I feel he was trying to revive 
the approach to ideological struggle that 
Marx had arrived at in 1845, which is la¬ 
tent in Lenin’s formulations even as he 
quotes Kautsky’s contrary view, and 
which we should try to implement now. 


Learn about the Russian 
Revolution 


The 1917 Russian revolution was the greatest event 
in political history so far - the first time working 
class people took political power and held it for a 
decade. Yet the real history is buried under myths. 

Learn about the real history of the Russian Revo¬ 
lution and how the ideas developed then are rele¬ 
vant today. 



£14.80 including postage 

www.workersliberty.org/books 
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1917 was a revolution, not a coup 


By Paul Hampton 

The British Trotskyist group Socialist Re¬ 
sistance has published a book, October 
1917 — Workers in Power fMerlin 2016), 
which defends the key decisions of the 
Bolsheviks, while making some reason¬ 
able criticisms of the regime created after 
the civil war. The collection of essays is 
useful in many respects, but feels some¬ 
what stale and has a number of notable 
gaps. 

A centre-piece of the book is Ernest Man- 
del's essay, October 1917: Coup d'etat or social 
revolution? Mandel, who died in 1995, did a 
good job explaining why the Bolsheviks had 
won majority support among workers (and 
indeed wide sections of the army and the 
peasantry), and hence why October 1917 was 
a socialist revolution, not a coup. 

The strongest sections of the essay concern 
the civil war and its aftermath. Mandel was 
right to emphasis the terrible objective cir¬ 
cumstances the Bolshevik government faced, 
when very quickly the working class was re¬ 
duced to less than half, if not a third, of its 
size compared to 1917. He also exposed the 
barbarism of the White Terror, where Bolshe¬ 
viks were hung from telegraph poles, ma¬ 
chine gunned in freight cars, suffered 
beatings, beheadings, disembowelling and 
other tortures. Some Bolsheviks were buried 
up to their necks and trampled by horses, 
pulled apart by driven horses, or burnt alive. 
The civil war was bitter and it shaped the af¬ 
termath. 

CHEKA 

Mandel was also astute on the differences 
between the Bolshevik red terror and the 
savagery of their opponents. The Bolshe¬ 
viks did organise the Cheka to combat 
counter-revolution and after the actual 
and attempted assassinations of the Bol¬ 
shevik leadership, did use extreme force 
against their opponents. But there was re¬ 
straint. 

Lenin supported Kamenev's proposal in 
1921 to limit the competence of the Cheka to 
questions of espionage, political crimes, the 
protection of railways and food stores. 
Vardin, director of Cheka, even proposed le¬ 
galising all opposition parties in 1921 (this 
was not carried out). 

Mandel was particularly candid about the 
mistakes of the Bolsheviks. He underlined 
the error of banning factions within the rul¬ 
ing Communist party in 1921, although he 
acknowledged that tendency platforms or 
slates were not barred. He argued that the 
most serious mistakes was "the banning of 
the soviet parties at the very moment that the 
revolutionary government had definitively 
won the civil war of 1918-20", because with¬ 
out real multi-partyism, in practice soviets 
cannot be genuinely democratic. However it 
was the absence of credible workers' parties 
to work within the soviets that was at the root 
of Russia's government crisis. 

Mandel is highly critical of the passivity of 
the Mensheviks. He points to an interesting 
counter-factual: if the Mensheviks had led 
the Russian revolution to the end it would 
have finished like events in Germany where 
the SPD refused to take power. Its leaders 
promoted class collaboration between the 
government and the trade union bureau¬ 
cracy, supported a coalition government with 
the bourgeoisie, liquidated the workers' 
councils, made a secret agreement with im¬ 
perial armed forces and repressed the com¬ 
munist left. The alternative to the Bolsheviks 


was immediate defeat. 

Overall, Mandel adopted the stance be¬ 
tween fatalism — objective conditions and 
the "balance of power" determine practically 
everything, and voluntarism — the view that 
all options are available if only the leadership 
has the will. He called this "parametric deter¬ 
minism": the course of events is neither to¬ 
tally predetermined nor totally 
undetermined. The possible outcome of the 
revolution oscillates within predetermined 
limits. This is the right Marxist stance, as it 
allows for wide debate about strategy and 
tactics. 

Rosa Luxemburg supported the Bolsheviks 
in October 1917, arguing that their actions 
were the "salvation" of Russian revolution 
and the "honour of international socialism", 
because the Bolsheviks dared to carry out 
their programme and lead the workers to 
power. One of Lenin's favourite phrases was 
taken from Napoleon: "We'll start fighting, 
then we'll see". This is revolutionary, inter¬ 
ventionist politics, which the AWL strongly 
advocates. 

Ernest Mandel's essay and Lrangois Ver- 
cammen's piece in the book on "the stages of 
the revolution" were both published in Eng¬ 
lish as part of the "Notebooks for Study and 
Research" series promoted by Socialist Re¬ 
sistance and its Lourth International co¬ 
thinkers in 1992. The following year David 
Mandel had a similar article on workers' con¬ 
trol in the same series, heavily based on the 
excellent books he wrote in the early 1980s. 
David Mandel's main article is an expanded 
version of a chapter published in another 
book on workers' control in 2011. Although 
his discussion of the factory committees is 
fascinating, little new ground is broken. This 
contributes to the impression that the book is 
rather stale. 

Since the collapse of Stalinism much more 


Cathy Nugent reviews ‘In Between’ 
(‘Bar Bahar’). 


Maysaloun Hamoud’s film portrayal of 
three Palestinian women who share a flat 
in Tel Aviv shows the difficulties of find¬ 
ing personal freedom and breaking from 
a patriarchal background. 

Hamoud does not foreground Israeli soci¬ 
ety, yet it is always present. While the 
modernity of Tel Aviv nurtures the women 
and helps them find their way, the anti-Arab 
racism of the wider society impinges on the 
choices they can ultimately make. 

Laila is a lawyer and a bold and confident 
character who is determined (at all costs) to 
break free of conventions. Salma is a part- 
time DJ, who is dodging the match-making 
of her Christian parents and cannot ever tell 
them why. She is a lesbian. 

After Nour moves in with Laila and 
Salma there are comic and tender encoun¬ 
ters between this strict Muslim student and 
the other women. 

None of the men in this film come off well, 
apart from Nour's father whose love for his 
daughter trumps any male pride or religious 
teaching. 

Hamoud has faced criticism for taking Is¬ 
raeli money to make the film. To which her 


has emerged about the Russian revolution. 
Yet the book does not explore many of those 
discoveries. While the articles are certainly 
worth publishing in English, Socialist Resist¬ 
ance have little to say that is new. 

Lurther, there is remarkably little about the 
role of women, the national question or the 
Communist International in this collection. 
These are huge areas of interest, where the 
Russian revolution added enormously to the 
socialist arsenal. These are also matters that 
are highly relevant to today's politics and 
current class struggles. 

The gap is unfortunate, since it would have 
helped define the extent to which the current 
politics of Socialist Resistance rests on the 
foundations of this classical Marxist tradi¬ 
tion. 

LITERATURE REVIEW 

The book also has an up to date and read¬ 
able literature review by Paul Le Blanc. 

Le Blanc discusses some essential books on 
Russian revolution. He surveys journalistic 
accounts from the time in English, as well as 
Trotsky's History and later academic histories 
of the Russian revolution.The works of 
Robert Tucker, Stephen Cohen and Moshe 
Lewin stand out among those. Menshevik-in¬ 
fluenced historians such as Leopold Haim- 
son, Israel Geltzer and Alexander 
Rabinowitch have added significant if critical 
voices to the record. Paul Avrich's work on 
the anarchists is also useful. 

Le Blanc rightly praises the social histori¬ 
ans who have provided much bottom up em¬ 
pirical richness to English-language accounts 
of key aspects of the revolution. The works of 
Ronald Suny, Victoria Bonnell, Diane 
Kroeker, Rex Wade, William Rosenberg, 
Steve Smith and others from this school of 
thought certainly repay reading. 


reasonable answer is, "...that money is ours, 
we should take more. We don't take what 
we deserve." As a resident of Jaffa she can 
hardly boycott her own society! 

In the Arab town of Umm-al-Pahm in 
northern Israel, where the character of Nour, 


Le Blanc is also clear about the books that 
should be read with extreme caution. Stalin's 
Short Course is the worst. But the Cold War 
contributions of Bertrand Wolfe, Alfred 
Meyer, Martin Malia and Richard Pipes, to 
name just a few, misinterpret the major so¬ 
cialist actors and denigrate the whole revolu¬ 
tion. They rightly carry a socialist health 
warning. 

Le Blanc takes a critical look at some recent 
contributions. Lars Lih's Lenin biography 
and his Lenin Rediscovered on the pamphlet. 
What is to be done? , are exceptionally valuable 
contributions, showing that the Bolsheviks 
did not build a Stalinist "party of a new 
type". 

Lih has also helped clarify other important 
debates, such as the 1912 split in the RSDLP 
and whether it signalled the final transforma¬ 
tion of the Bolshevik faction into a separate 
party. Le Blanc is right that Lih's work on 
permanent revolution and on the strategy of 
1917 — where Lih sides with Kamenev and 
Stalin against Lenin and Trotsky — is not 
convincing and damaging politically for a 
Marxist interpretation of 1917. 

Several other works merit careful reading. 
Ralph Carter Elwood's Non-Geometric Lenin 
has drawn attention to important aspects of 
the Bolshevik underground, as does his biog¬ 
raphy of Inessa Armand. Barbara Evans 
Clement, Katy Turton, Jane McDermid and 
Anna Hillyar have produced some terrific 
books on Bolshevik women. August Nimtz's 
books on Lenin's electoral strategy have 
drawn the Bolsheviks' parliamentary work 
into sharp relief. Georges Haupt and Jean- 
Jacques Marie's Makers of the Russian Revo¬ 
lution contains fascinating self-portraits of 
leading Bolsheviks written the 1920s. 

Le Blanc’s own writings are also valu¬ 
able, bridging the divide between acade¬ 
mia and socialist activism. 


comes from, the local Mayor declared the 
film "haram" (forbidden). It was deemed to 
be disparaging of Muslim women. Not so. 

This is a beautiful film, a slice of life 
which shows the complexities of Pales¬ 
tinian society. Indeed shows a part of so¬ 
ciety that is rarely seen. 


A slice of Palestinian life 










Today one class, the working class, lives by selling its 
labour power to another, the capitalist class, which owns 
the means of production. 

The capitalists’ control over the economy and their relentless 
drive to increase their wealth causes poverty, unemployment, 
the blighting of lives by overwork, imperialism, the destruction 
of the environment and much else. 

Against the accumulated wealth and power of the capitalists, 
the working class must unite to struggle against capitalist 
power in the workplace and in wider society. 

The Alliance for Workers’ Liberty wants socialist revolution: 
collective ownership of industry and services, workers’ control, 
and a democracy much fuller than the present system, with 
elected representatives recallable at any time and an end to 
bureaucrats’ and managers’ privileges. 

We fight for trade unions and the Labour Party to break with 
“social partnership” with the bosses and to militantly assert 
working-class interests. 


In workplaces, trade unions, and Labour organisations; 
among students; in local campaigns; on the left and in 
wider political alliances we stand for: 

• Independent working-class representation in politics. 

• A workers’ government, based on and accountable to the 
labour movement. 

• A workers’ charter of trade union rights — to organise, to 
strike, to picket effectively, and to take solidarity action. 

• Taxation of the rich to fund decent public services, homes, 
education and jobs for all. 

• A workers’ movement that fights all forms of oppression. 
Full equality for women, and social provision to free women 
from domestic labour. For reproductive justice: free abortion on 
demand; the right to choose when and whether to have 
children. Full equality for lesbian, gay, bisexual and 
transgender people. Black and white workers’ unity against 
racism. 

• Open borders. 

• Global solidarity against global capital — workers 
everywhere have more in common with each other than with 
their capitalist or Stalinist rulers. 

• Democracy at every level of society, from the smallest 
workplace or community to global social 
organisation. 

• Equal rights for all nations, against 
imperialists and predators big and small. 

• Maximum left unity in action, and 
openness in debate. 

If you agree with us, please take some 
copies of Solidarity to sell — and join us! 





4-15 October 

Support the Picturehouse strike 
at the London Film Festival 

Various times and venues 

bit.ly/2xNPBAu 

Wednesday 11 October 

After Labour conference — a 
turning point for the left ? 

7pm, Partisan, 19 Cheetham Hill 
Road, Manchester M4 4FY 

bit.ly/2fHajHr 

Thursday 12 October 

Demonstration: Justice for Tube 
cleaners! 

9am, City Hall, London SE1 2AA 

bit.ly/2g7AuI0 


Saturday 14 October 

Grenfell Tower silent march 

6.30pm, Notting Hill Methodist 
Church, 240 Lancaster Road, Wll 
4AH 

bit.ly/2fI5Rs3 

Saturday 14 October 

Rally — Keep fossil fuels in the 
ground and go renewable 

10.30am, City Hall, Barkers Pool, 
Sheffield SI 2JA 

bit.ly/2xdlyg7 

Tuesday 17 October 

Britain Deserves A Pay Rise — 
end the pay cap now! 

5.30pm, Assemble outside Down¬ 
ing Street, London SW1A 2AA 

bit.ly/2xOIvvI 


Have an event you want listing? Email: 
solidarity@workersliberty.org 


More online at www.workersliberty.org Workers’ Liberty @workersliberty 



Uber: workers’ loss? 


James Farrar, chair of the 
United Private Hire Drivers’ 
branch of the IWGB union, 
spoke to Solidarity about 
working for Uber and the 
cancellation of their licence. 


I am a founder as well as the 
chair of the United Private Hire 
Drivers’ (UPHD) branch of the 
IWGB union. 

We came into being because 
there was no dedicated organisa¬ 
tion for minicab drivers in London. 
All the other trade unions also rep¬ 
resent taxi drivers and operators. 
Some refuse membership to private 
hire drivers. The industry has been 
rife with labour abuse for decades. 
Uber has taken that to an industrial 
scale. 

For our members it's a bit like 
being a boiling frog. Conditions 
around you are turning hostile very 
quickly and you're trying to adapt. 
So if it took you 40 hours a week to 
earn £500 four years ago, it takes 65 
hours to earn that today. Drivers 
have in their head a figure of what 
they have to bring home each week 
and they stay out until they get it. 
The market is flooded: that doesn't 
just create more competition but it 
also makes the job harder because 
the roads are more congested, the 
infrastructure cannot deal with the 
traffic. 

Drivers are earning £5-6/hour 
and working, typically, 35 hours to 
break even, and the sky's the limit 
after that - many work 60 to 90 
hours a week. 

As app models like Uber en¬ 
croach upon private hire rights, the 
legal situation is unclear. Drivers 
bear the legal risk. I could go down 
the City and rob and plunder and 
get a knighthood. But if I'm a mini¬ 
cab driver and I get the rules on 
"plying" wrong, I end up with a 
criminal record. 

80% of minicab drivers in Lon¬ 
don come from ethnic minority 
communities. 80% of taxi drivers 
are white British, according to TfL. 
Minicab drivers contribute 73% of 


the license revenue; the rest is made 
up by taxi drivers and operators. 
Minicab drivers pay £20m per year 
for their licenses. Uber up to now 
has paid £500 per year. 

If you ever attend a mass on- 
boarding session at Uber, they 
make a big deal of saying, there's 
no controllers here: it's all egalitar¬ 
ian, it's run by the algorithm, who¬ 
ever is fastest gets the job. And at 
that point a big cheer normally 
goes up. A lot of guys would take 
less money to get away from the 
old conditions, with a controller. 
With the old controllers, you were 
absolutely under their control. 
They had the power to feed some 
and starve others. They'd demand 
bribes, you'd have to get them 
food, pay them rent, it was horrible. 
A lot of drivers were glad to get 
away from that. 

ALGORITHMS 

But as is often the way, the algo¬ 
rithms have learned the worst 
habits of people: in terms of 
starving some people of work 
and feeding others. We see that 
now. 

We are a union and we have 
members who work for Uber. We 
don't say that they are not real jobs, 
not real work, or that the market 
will provide a solution with some 
other operator. We support them 
wherever they work, whatever the 
conditions might be. Our job is to 
get in there and improve those con¬ 
ditions. We don't pick and choose. 

The TUC said that de-licensing 
Uber was a big win for workers' 
rights. I don't see that. Livelihoods 
are threatened. Drivers face ruin 
because they have vehicle debts, a 
stranded asset, that they're trapped 
with. There's no redundancy pay, 
no undertaking to transfer drivers 
to a new operator: they're on their 
own. So I am disappointed not to 
see more compassion for those 
workers. But that's what we're here 
for. That's our job. 

Uber and TfL were working to¬ 
gether like crazy to speed up the li¬ 
censing process in 2015. The wheels 


came off that: but it's TfL's fault. 

The sex offences are terrible. 
They should never have happened. 
We have been working for a year 
and a half to improve safeguarding, 
to share intelligence, to work to re¬ 
solve the problem. But Uber and 
TfL refused to work with us. 

But what TfL and the mayor 
never put on the table was Uber's 
approach to workers' rights, which 
has been described as akin to 
"sweated labour". 

Now, sweatshops were never 
known for their high safety stan¬ 
dards. If not to protect us, TfL 
should enforce labour standards to 
protect the travelling public. 

I do not know of another opera¬ 
tor in London that meets minimum 
standards of labour rights. What 
TfL should do, instead of de-licens- 
ing Uber, is enforce the law. Why 
should we have to be the ones to 
take Uber to court, to take on their 
armies of lawyers and PR people? 
Is this what we have to go through 
in this country, just to get the mini¬ 
mum wage? We should have peo¬ 
ple willing to enforce the law on 
our behalf, in terms of employment 
and transportation regulation. 

A proper compliance operation 
should make it clear to the operator 
where, and how quickly, it needs to 
improve. 

There is a stakeholder pro¬ 
gramme, and monthly and quar¬ 
terly meetings with Mike Brown, 
the Transport Commissioner. 
23,000 taxi drivers are represented 
at these monthly and quarterly 
meetings about compliance. They 
are represented by five organisa¬ 
tions including three trade unions. 
120,000 minicab drivers have no 
guaranteed representation, at all, 
despite the fact that we contribute 
73% of the licensing income. With¬ 
out our voice, how can TfL possibly 
enforce standards? That leads to 
bad policy outcomes and bad com¬ 
pliance performance. TfL is deny¬ 
ing themselves an important part of 
their arsenal. 

I consider this a further viola¬ 
tion of our rights. 
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Strikers threatened with sack 



By Gemma Short 

Workers at Picturehouse cine¬ 
mas will strike again on 4 Octo¬ 
ber at the start of the London 
Film Festival which is being held 
at two of the London Picture- 
house cinemas. 

Workers at the Ritzy cinema in 
Brixton, Hackney Picturehouse, 
East Dulwich Picturehouse, and 
Picturehouse Central will all strike 
from 3.30pm on 4 October. Workers 
at Hackney and Central will then 
strike from 5-7pm on 6-8, and 11-15 
October with walk-outs timed to 
disrupt premieres and big London 
Film Festival events at those cine¬ 
mas. On 15 October all sites will 
strike again to disrupt the closing 
gala at Hackney Picturehouse. 

On 4 October a demonstration 
will be held in Leicester Square 
from 5.30pm to disrupt the opening 
gala of the film festival. 

Picturehouse has responded by 
threatening to sack workers if they 
go ahead and strike! In a legal 
threat to the workers' union Bectu, 
Picturehouse claimed, with large 
amounts of mathematical gymnas¬ 
tics to "prove" it, that they pay 
above the Living Wage and that the 
strike ballot is therefore illegal. In 
fact Picturehouse's supposed Liv¬ 
ing Wage pay rise only takes work¬ 
ers to a maximum of £9.30 an hour. 


Bectu in reply restated that the dis¬ 
pute is for the Living Wage as de¬ 
termined the Living Wage 
Foundation, for company sick pay 
and maternity/paternity pay, for 
the reinstatement of sacked reps, 
the refusal of Picturehouse to nego¬ 
tiate with Bectu and recognise the 
union in its workplaces. Correctly 
Bectu stated: "unless and until all 
the elements are resolved there re¬ 
mains a trade dispute. Even if your 
assertion about the Living Wage 
was correct (which we do not ac¬ 
cept), none of the other elements 
are addressed." 

Bectu also challenged Picture- 
house, if it is so confident that it 
pays the Living Wage, to approach 
the Living Wage Foundation for in¬ 
dependent verification and accred¬ 
itation. 

Instead of seeking an injunction 


to get the strike called off. Picture- 
house sought to bully workers into 
not striking by threatening to sack 
staff and seek reparations from the 
union for damages as a result of the 
strike. Clearly the financial cost of 
a strike during London Film Festi¬ 
val is on their minds! Bectu general 
secretary Gerry Morrissey said: 
"Picturehouse management know 
they have no legal grounds to stop 
the proposed strike action during 
the London film festival and have 
now resorted to threatening their 
own staff. We will not be bullied 
and we will robustly defend any 
legal action." 

Picturehouse workers joined 
the "Precarious Labour Strikes 
Back" demonstration on 
Wednesday 27 September along 
with activists from the IWGB, 
UVW, Bakers' Food and Allied 
Workers' Union, and others. 


Luxury car showroom sacks workers 


By Mark Kent 

On Saturday 30 September workers and support¬ 
ers protested outside the HR Owen car show¬ 
rooms in London. 

HR Owen sells a number of luxury sports cars, in¬ 
cluding Maserati and Ferrari, some of which sell for 
over £250,000 each. Last year it made a profit of 
£400m. Yet it only pays the minimum wage (through 
an outsourcing company) to its cleaners for the last 
five years. The inequality between rich and poor could 
not be clearer. 

Workers have been balloted by their union. United 
Voices of the World (UVW), to strike for the London 
Living Wage (£9.75 an hour). After the ballot Freddy 


Lopez and Angelica Valencia Bolanos were suspended 
without pay. The UVW said "This is an attack on all 
workers — especially low-paid migrant workers — 
who are unionising, organising and fighting back 
against miserly and unscrupulous bosses". 

40 people, including workers from SOAS, LSE and 
Picturehouse campaigns, joined chanting and singing 
outside the two showrooms, and disrupting the traffic 
in affluent South Kensington for several hours. The 
showroom manager took photographs and was seen 
giving the middle finger, and calling protestors words 
that rhyme with hunt. 

Protestors vowed to continue the fight until 
Freddy and Angelica are reinstated and paid the 
Living Wage. 


Royal Mail workers to strike 


D00 round-up 

Guards on Northern, 
Merseyrail, Southern, and 
Greater Anglia struck on Tues¬ 
day 3 October in the ongoing 
dispute over Driver-Only Oper¬ 
ation (DOO). 

They will strike again on 
Thursday 5 October. 

RMT members on South West 
Railways have also balloted for 
strikes over DOO. Their ballot, 
which ended on 3 October, re¬ 
turned 80% in favour of strikes 
on a 76% turnout. 

On 29 September the Welsh 
Government announced that it 
will guarantee that the next 
Wales and Borders franchise 
will have to commit to keeping 
the safety-critical role of 
guards. 


By Gemma Short 

Workers at Royal Mail have 
voted by 89.1 % for strikes. 

The dispute has four main de¬ 
mands: an end to the two-tier pen¬ 
sion system, and for a decent 
pension for all; a shorter full-time 
working week of 35 hours with no 
loss of pay to mitigate the effects of 
automation on work; union agree¬ 
ments extended past 2018; no two- 
tiered workforce in order to achieve 
Royal Mail's plan to have 9-5 deliv¬ 
ery; a decent pay rise and no intro¬ 
duction of future pay awards 
linked to the company's success 
and efficiency savings that year. 

Royal Mail made £712 million in 
operating profit alone in the last 
year alone, and has been making 
year-on-year payouts to its share¬ 


holders, but are only offering work¬ 
ers a £250 lump sum pay increase. 
Royal Mail can afford to pay its 
workers a better wage. 

The ballot reached a huge 73.7% 
turnout, more than beating the 
thresholds imposed by the Trade 
Union Act. This is the first national 
ballot of it's kind after the Trade 
Union Act, and will boost confi¬ 
dence for others considering na¬ 
tional strikes. The union mobilised 
it's grassroots members to win the 
ballot, with members gathering in 
workplaces to post their ballots to¬ 
gether and take solidarity photos. 

Strikes had not been an¬ 
nounced when Solidarity went to 
press. 

• More information: 
bit.ly/2xSdUel 


Vote yes in PCS 
pay ballot 


By a PCS member 

PCS members in the public sec¬ 
tor are being balloted on 
whether they will be willing to 
take industrial action in order to 
break the continued 1% pay 
cap implemented on public sec¬ 
tor employers by the treasury. 

The pay cap has existed since 
the coalition took power in 2010. 
Since then real-term earnings of 
civil servants has dropped be¬ 
tween 15 and 20%. 

PCS activists will be using the 
period as an opportunity to speak 
to members, organise, and recruit. 

Unlike the vote being run by the 
CWU, this is not a statutory ballot. 
Officially because the leadership 
wants to understand the strength 
of feeling amongst members be¬ 
fore it calls an official ballot. The 
reality is that the union is in its 
worse organisational state ever. 

While the union faced down the 
government's attempt to destroy it 
by removing its ability to collect 
subs automatically at source, there 
has still been a haemorrhaging of 
members in large departments. 
Density in the best organised De¬ 
partment — DWP — has fallen 
from a high of 78% six years ago 
to below 60%. In the Ministry of 
Justice, a third of the membership 
left the union in one year. 

Even without those statistics, 
the best turnout the union has 
ever had in a national ballot was 
42%, far short of the new legal 
threshold. 

It doesn't help that members in 
the four most junior grades in the 
DWP — the largest group in the 


union — are effectively taken out 
of the picture as a consequence of 
the union recommending a dread¬ 
ful "deal" to members which locks 
them into a four year pay settle¬ 
ment where members have sold 
terms and conditions for crumbs 
from the table in terms of pay. 

The tired broad-left way of be¬ 
having in the union movement 
has utterly failed in rejuvenating 
the rank-and-file in the union it 
has controlled for 16 years. 

We will be campaigning for the 
highest possible vote in the indica¬ 
tive ballot, using it as an opportu¬ 
nity to continue the 
bread-and-butter organisational 
and recruitment work necessary 
to rebuild the union from the 
workplace up. 

There is still an open question as 
to whether the union will call a 
statutory ballot if we get near the 
threshold and whether they will 
call action even if the threshold 
isn't reached. 

When the results of the ballot 
are announced the leadership 
must publish the turnout figures 
at a national, group, and work¬ 
place level which at present they 
are refusing to do. This needs to 
happen firstly because we need to 
be honest with members and ac¬ 
tivists about our situation. Sec¬ 
ondly even if we don't make the 
threshold nationally we will be 
able to identify areas of strength - 
industrially and organisationally - 
where we might be able to take ac¬ 
tion and areas of weakness where 
we need to focus resources. 

Vote yes to industrial action to 
break the pay-cap. 


Progress in fight to reinstate 
sacked Tube driver 


By Ollie Moore 

After drivers on London Under¬ 
ground’s Central Line voted for 
strikes by a huge majority to win 
reinstatement for sacked col¬ 
league Danny Davis, Tube 
bosses offered to reinstate 
Danny as a member of station 
staff. 

The RMT union has now re¬ 
quested a "Director's Review", the 
highest forum in London Under¬ 
ground's disciplinary procedure, to 
reexamine the Case. Union reps 
and activists insist that the aim of 
their dispute is to reverse Danny's 
sacking entirely and get him back 
driving trains; until this is 
achieved, the dispute will con¬ 
tinue. 

Meanwhile, a planned strike by 
members of the Aslef union was 
due to go ahead on Thursday 5 Oc¬ 
tober, although talks at conciliation 
service Acas were continuing as 


Solidarity went to press. Aslef are 
demanding that a four-day week 
working pattern trialled on the Ju¬ 
bilee Line be extended to the rest of 
the network. RMT, which is also in 
dispute over work/life balance is¬ 
sues but has issues with the Jubilee 
Line model, has warned that mod¬ 
els which merely compress existing 
working hours into fewer days 
threaten terms, conditions, and 
safety. RMT has called for a referen¬ 
dum of drivers to take place before 
the model is trialled or imple¬ 
mented elsewhere. Nevertheless, 
the union has reminded its driver 
members that they are legally cov¬ 
ered by Aslef's ballot, and that not 
crossing picket lines is a basic trade 
union principle. 

RMT reps and activists work¬ 
ing in LU infrastructure, engi¬ 
neering, and maintenance are 
also preparing to meet to dis¬ 
cuss the transfer of formerly out¬ 
sourced “TubeLines” staff back 
into London Underground. 
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For Catalonia’s right to decide; 
against separation 



By Tony Holmes 

Spanish riot police unleashed 
violence against a referendum 
on Catalan independence on 
Sunday 1 October. 

As of Monday 2 October, esti¬ 
mates have 884 injured. It seems 
miraculous no one was killed. 

As soon as the Catalan regional 
government set a date for a bind¬ 
ing referendum, the right-wing 
Spanish government of Mariano 
Rajoy declared its intention to pre¬ 
vent the vote taking place. On the 
Prime Minister's appeal, the Span¬ 
ish constitutional court ruled the 
referendum illegal. State police 
then geared up to prevent the ref¬ 
erendum by force, confiscating 
millions of ballot papers and ar¬ 
resting regional government offi¬ 
cials. 

It was clear in advance that the 
police planned on stepping in on 
the day of the vote, but the scale 
and severity of their violence was 
shocking and has provoked resist¬ 
ance. 

Police stormed polling stations, 
smashing their way in through 
glass doors, kicking and dragging 
out voters by their hair. Where vot¬ 
ers attempted to block police ac¬ 
cess to polling stations, riot cops in 
full armour charged the crowds. 
Rubber ballots and batons were 
used on demonstrators in 
Barcelona. 

On the internet footage can be 
seen in which police are battering 
people attempting to block their 
path peacefully. One woman, 
Marta Torrejillas, says police broke 
her fingers one-by-one and sexu¬ 
ally assaulted her as she attempted 


to leave a polling station in 
Barcelona; the video evidence cor¬ 
roborates her story. 

While human rights groups 
have denounced the Spanish gov¬ 
ernment for its brutal deployment 
of state violence, the response 
from the governments of Europe 
has been far more muted. Keen not 
to sour diplomatic relations with 
Spain, and often with one eye on 
their own secessionist problems, 
many European leaders have 
made a tepid call for "resolution" 
of the issue, describing the crisis as 
an internal matter for the Spanish 
government. 

RESPONSE 

Boris Johnson’s response has 
been particularly wretched, call¬ 
ing Spain “a good friend” to the 
UK and supporting its “strength 
and unity”. 

He described the referendum as 
"a matter for the Spanish govern¬ 
ment and people". 

This flies in the face of the prin¬ 
ciple of self-determination. The 
choice for the people of Catalonia 
to stay in Spain or leave must be 
theirs alone. To make their na¬ 
tional status subject to a veto by 
the rest of Spain is undemocratic. 
Johnson's statement is as back¬ 
ward as if he were to say the future 
of Northern Ireland is "a matter 
for the British government and 
people", or the status of Crimea "a 
matter for Russia". 

Jeremy Corbyn made a forth¬ 
right condemnation of the Spanish 
police, calling the violence "shock¬ 
ing" and calling on the govern¬ 
ment to intervene with Spain to 
bring an end to the repression. 


The first duty of socialist, de¬ 
mocrats and labour movement ac¬ 
tivists is to condemn the 
repression and defend the right to 
self-determination. We are in 
favour of the fullest democracy 
possible, and bitterly hostile to the 
ability of the state to trample over 
civil and political freedoms. That 
is true irrespective of what we 
think about Catalan separatism. 
Any decision made by the people 
of Catalonia must be made with¬ 
out intimidation and coercion. 

Given the bloody actions of the 
Spanish state, it's tempting to want 
to support Catalan moves for inde¬ 
pendence. But to say the people of 
Catalonia should be free to opt for 
independence is not the same as 
saying positively that they should 
go that way. 


The Catalan government has 
used nationalist hostility to 
Madrid as a cover for its anti¬ 
working class programme of cuts 
and austerity. It favours a low-tax, 
free trading statelet on the lines of 
a Mediterranean, turbo-charged 
Andorra. It argues that relatively 
wealthy Catalonia would be better 
off not having to pay taxes into 
poorer Spain. 

Undergirding much nationalist 
resentment is the unsavoury idea 
that the hard-working and entre¬ 
preneurial Catalans shouldn't 
have to subsidise the feckless and 
lazy southern Spaniards. The left 
and the labour movement should 
have no truck with this kind of 
politics, especially since a large 
part of the urban working class in 
Catalonia has developed by migra¬ 


tion from other parts of Spain. 

A majority in Catalonia has 
favoured a referendum taking 
place, but polls consistently indi¬ 
cate a majority favours remaining 
within Spain. Given the wide¬ 
spread boycott of the vote by those 
against independence, and given 
the chaos and sabotage of voting 
by the Spanish police, the 1 Octo¬ 
ber referendum vote cannot be 
taken as representative of what 
most of Catalonia's population ac¬ 
tually wants. 

As socialists, we are for dem¬ 
ocratic freedoms and working- 
class unity that crosses borders 
and national divides. For this 
reason we oppose Catalan sep¬ 
aratism. For the same reason, 
we oppose the brutal actions of 
the Spanish state. 
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